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personal ambitions and dynastic claims. Begun in the years
when few, if any, could imagine that the religious disputes in
Germany were anything more than local quarrels between
preachers and university professors their causes had nothing
to do with religious questions. The peace of Europe was
thus broken in the first instance by the rivalry between the
Emperor Charles V and Francis I of France. This proved to
be the prelude to the century of 'wars of religion3, when the
progress of the Reformation introduced a new complication
into the politics of Europe.

Charles V had no sooner been elected Emperor than he
engaged in the first of a series of wars with France. In right of
his descent from the Burgundian line he laid claim to Burgundy,
and demanded from Francis I the Milanese territory, which the
French had occupied and which he claimed as a fief of the
Empire. The strife between the French King and the German
Emperor was soon complicated by religious quarrels in Germany.
France was secretly supporting the Protestant princes against
the Emperor, and at the same time Lutheran adventurers, for
whom cthe best of causes was the best of pay', were serving as
mercenaries in the imperial armies in Italy.

After the imperialist victory at Pavia, Pope Clement VII,
alarmed by the prospect of a German predominance in Italy,
joined Venice and his native Florence in a league with France.
His policy resulted in one of the most terrible disasters for Rome,
at the hands of a German army largely composed of these
Lutheran mercenaries, serving under the banner of the Catholic
Emperor in northern Italy, and commanded by the ex-Con-
stable of France, Charles de Bourbon, who had been led by
personal ambition to renounce his allegiance and take service
against his King. Bourbon with his strange following of mer-
cenary troops, who counted the Pope as anti-Christ and hoped
for rich booty in Rome, made a dash for the city, which was
utterly unready for defence. Bourbon was killed in the storming
of its walls, and the Lutheran general, George of Frundsberg,
gave a free hand to his victorious followers. For days Rome
was a scene of massacre, outrage, sacrilege, and pillage that